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Libraries 

I.    "American  Library  History,"  Mr.  Bolton.    Printed. 
II.     "Library  of  Congress,"  Mr.  Bishop.    Prmted. 
in.    "The  State  Library,"  Mr.  Wyer.    Prmted. 
IV.    "The  College  and  University  Library,"  Mr.  Wyer. 

Printed. 
V.    "Proprietary  and  Mercantile  Libraries,"  Mr.  Bolton. 

Printed. 
VI.    "The  Free  Public  Library,"  Mias  Lord.    Printed. 
VII.    "The  High-School  Library,"  Mr.  Ward.    Printed. 
VIII.    "Special  Libraries,"  R.  H.  Johnston.    Printed. 

Organization 

and  Administration 

IX.  "Library  Legislation,"  Mr.  Yust.    Printed. 

X.  "Library  Architecture,"  Mr.  Eastman.    Printed. 

XL  "Furniture,  Fbctures  and  Equipment,"  Miss  Eastman. 

Printed. 

XII.  "Administration,"  Dr.  Bostwick.    Printed. 

XIII.  "Training  for  Librarianship,"  Miss  Plummer.    Printed. 

XIV.  "Library  Service,"  Dr.  Hill.    Prmted. 

XV.    "Branch  Libraries  and  Other  Distributing  Agencies," 
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XVI.    "Book  Selection,"  Miss  Bascom.    Printed. 
XVII.    "Order  and  Accession   Department,"   Mr.  Hopper. 

Printed. 
XVIII.    "Classification,"  Miss  Bacon.    Printed. 
XIX.    "Catalog."    Unassigned. 
XX.    "Shelf  Department,"  Miss  Rathbone.    Printed. 
XXL    "Loan  Work,"  Mr.  ViTZ.    Printed. 
XXII.    "Reference  Department,"  Dr.  Richardson.    Printed. 

XXIII.  "Government  Documents,"  Mr.  Wyer.    Printed. 

XXIV.  "Bibliography,"  Miss  Mudge.    Printed. 

XXV.    "Pamphlets,  Clippings,  Maps,  Music,  Prints."    Unas- 
signed. 
XXVI.    "Bookbmding,"  Mr.  Bailey.    Printed. 

Special  Forms 
of  Work 

XXVII.  "Library  Commissions  and  State  Library  Extension,  or 

State  Aid  and  State  Agencies,"  Mr.  Wynkoop. 
Printed. 

XXVIII.  "The  Public  Library  and  the  Public  Schools,"  Mr. 

Kerr. 
XXIX.    "Library  Work  with  Children,"  Miss  Olcott.    Printed. 
XXX.    "Library  Work  with  the  Blind,"  Miss  Chamberlain. 

Printed. 
XXXI.    "Museums,  Lectures,  Art  Galleries,  and  Libraries," 

Mr.  Rae.    Now  in  hand. 
XXXII.    "Library  Prmting,"  Mr.  Walter.    Printed. 


XI 
FURNITURE,  FIXTURES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

LINDA  A.  EASTMAN 
Cleveland  Public  Library 

The  furnishing  of  a  library  building  should  be  planned 
with  the  same  care  and  attention  to  detail  as  the  building  itself. 
Each  Ubrary  presents  its  own  problems  in  the  adaptation  of  its 
entire  working  equipment  to  its  individual  needs. 

A  hbrary  in  temporary  quarters  can  be  fitted  up  to  do 
effective  work  with  inexpensive  furnishings  which  can  be  dis- 
carded or  used  in  the  storage  and  workrooms  of  a  permanent 
building  later.  A  local  carpenter  or  cabinet  worker  can  make 
shelving  and  a  receiving-desk  of  pine;  kitchen  tables  and 
chairs  of  good  proportions  can  be  bought  unfinished  in  soft 
wood,  the  corners  of  the  tables  rounded,  and  all  given  a  dull 
finish  in  a  pleasing  tone  in  harmony  with  the  general  color 
scheme,  the  whole  resulting  in  an  attractive  library  outfit  at 
small  cost. 

The  furniture  for  a  new  building  should  be  planned  with 
a  view  to  its  lasting  quaUties;  a  hard  wood  should  be  selected, 
and  oak  is  usually  the  most  satisfactory.  Steel  is  being  used 
more  than  formerly,  not  only  for  book-stacks,  but  for  most 
other  articles  of  Ubrary  furniture.  The  various  objections  to 
metal  furniture  are  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Wyer  in  the  article 
Hsted  in  the  bibUography  on  p.  15,  and  due  weight  should  be 
given  to  these  objections  when  considering  it;  where  it  is  used, 
if  desk,  table-tops,  and  filing-case  sHdes  are  made  of  wood  or 
battleship  Unoleum,  and  fifing  trays  of  wood  in  the  metal  cases, 
the  objections  on  the  score  of  chill  and  noise  are  greatly  lessened. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  furniture  of  the  same  wood  and  finish 
as  the  interior  finishing  or  trim  of  the  building  itself.    The 
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first  step  is  to  plan  the  lay-out.  The  easiest  way  for  one  not 
skilled  in  drafting  to  do  this  is  probably  to  take  a  floor  plan 
of  the  room  to  be  furnished,  and  on  this  to  place  paper  patterns 
of  tables,  desks,  and  all  other  articles  of  furniture,  drawn  to 
the  same  scale  as  the  plan;  these  can  be  changed  as  to  size, 
shape,  arrangement,  etc.,  until  satisfactory  decisions  are  made, 
and  then  transferred  in  drawing  to  the  floor  plan  itself.  If 
furniture  is  to  be  specially  designed,  have  it  done  or  approved 
by  a  good  furniture  designer;  insistence  should  always  be  on 
the  simplest  Unes,  with  perfect  proportions  in  the  design- 
ing, and  on  careful  choice  of  materials  and  good  workmanship 
in  the  making.  For  any  considerable  outfit  of  furniture, 
specifications  and  working  drawings  should  be  prepared,  bids 
taken,  and  the  contract  let  in  much  the  same  way  as  for  the 
building  itself.  Architects  usually  advocate  the  inclusion  of 
the  shelving  and  all  other  fixed  furniture  in  the  general  building 
contracts,  and  there  are  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  this, 
though  it  is  sometimes  possible  for  one  who  has  had  sufl&cient 
experience  in  planning  to  secure  better  results  in  uniformity 
of  materials  and  finish,  more  economically,  by  omitting  all 
furniture  from  the  architects'  and  builders'  contracts,  employ- 
ing a  good  furniture  designer  for  the  drawings  and  specifications, 
and  making  separate  contracts  for  it.  The  following  points, 
more  or  less  pecuhar  to  Ubrary  needs,  should  be  included  in 
the  specifications : 

All  corners  to  be  rounded. 

All  unnecessary  grooves  or  projections  which  can  catch  and 

retain  dust  to  be  avoided. 
All  table-tops  and  large  desk-tops  to  be  core-built. 
All  file-cases  and  card-trays  to  be  exact  in  inside  measurements, 

to  fit  standard  sizes  of  cards  and  sheets  used  by  library. 
The  backs,  ends,  and  under  sides  of  all  cases,  seats,  tables,  and 

other  fixtures  which  are  to  be  placed  in  front  of,  over,  or 

near  radiators  or  heat  pipes,  to  be    covered  with  sheet 
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asbestos   properly   attached,   with   an   air-space   between 

asbestos  and  woodwork. 
The  under  surfaces  of  table  and  desk-tops,  etc.,  to  be  finished 

with  as  many  coats  as  the  upper  surfaces,  to  prevent  warping. 
The  bottoms  of  all  pieces  of  movable  furniture  touching  the  floor 

to  have  metal  glides  of  suitable  size  attached;   pieces  too 

heavy  for  use  of  metal  glides  to  have  strips  of  wood  or 

heaviest  cork  carpet  bradded   to   parts  resting  on  floor, 

and  waxed  on  under  surface. 
Samples  of  materials,  including  wood  and  hardware,  and  of 

finish  to  be  used,  to  be  submitted  by  the  contractor  for 

approval. 

The  suggestions  which  follow  are  made  with  the  small  or 
medium-sized  library  in  mind,  the  problems  of  the  large  library 
being  beyond  the  scope  of  a  brief  general  chapter. 

Book-shelves  and  stacks  having  been  discussed  in  chap,  x, 
"The  library  building,"  they  are  given  only  supplementary 
mention  here. 

Marble  bases  for  wooden  book-cases,  delivery  desk,  and 
other  heavy  pieces  of  fixed  furniture  are  desirable  but  expensive; 
tile  is  a  cheaper  substitute,  and  a  facing  of  battleship  linoleum 
offers  a  still  simpler  solution  of  a  practical  mop-splasher  base. 
Open  sanitary  bases  are  best  for  all  desks  and  other  pieces  for 
which  they  are  feasible. 

Bulletin  boards  are  useful  for  so  many  purposes  in  all  public 
rooms  that  there  is  little  danger  of  planning  too  many;  they 
may  be  set  into  paneling  between  doors,  on  pilasters,  or  in  any 
wall  space  not  covered  by  book-shelves.  Cork  carpet  makes 
a  good  surface  covering  for  bulletin  boards,  as  it  takes  thumb- 
tacks easily  and  without  marring,  though  a  soft  board  covered 
with  burlap  will  serve  fairly  well. 

Arrangement. — In  the  placing  of  furniture  there  are  various 
considerations  to  be  kept  in  mind:  the  location  of  each  piece 
in  relation  to  its  use,  its  proximity  to  other  pieces,  the  light, 
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draughts,  and  finally  the  general  design  and  balance  of  the 
contents  of  the  room  as  a  whole.  Beauty  in  furnishings  is 
quite  as  much  a  matter  of  line,  proportion,  spacing,  and  arrange- 
ment as  it  is  of  materials,  workmanship,  color,  and  finish. 

Libraries  so  rapidly  become  over-crowded  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  plenty  of  room  for  everything  in  the  beginning,  in 
order  that  the  feeling  of  space  and  opportunity  for  growth  may 
be  enjoyed  as  long  as  possible.  Tables  should  not  be  placed 
nearer  than  four  feet  to  one  another  or  to  other  articles  of  furni- 
ture; five  or  six  feet  is  better.  In  open-shelf  libraries,  wider 
aisles  are  needed  in  stacks  and  in  front  of  book-cases  than  in 
closed  stacks.  It  is  especially  important  to  plan  for  enough 
space  about  the  dehvery  desk  and  the  fiction  shelves,  where  the 
greatest  congestion  of  people  is  likely  to  occur;  distance 
between  tables  and  in  front  of  shelves  in  the  children's  room 
should  also  receive  special  consideration  in  relation  to  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  room  and  location  of  the  door.  Where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  mark  off  aisle  space,  low  book-cases  placed  with  paneled 
backs  to  the  aisle  are  suggested  instead  of  raihngs,  as  they  add 
to  the  book  capacity  while  the  suggestion  of  mere  fencing  in  is 
less  apparent. 

Entrance  corridor. — If  this  is  to  be  utilized  for  exhibition 
purposes,  wall  finish,  picture  moldings,  and  lighting  should 
be  planned  with  this  in  view.  Glass  exhibition  cases  with 
locks  may  be  desired,  and  also  perhaps  screens;  and  the  hinged 
leaf  screen  may  be  considered  where  many  pictures  or  plates 
are  to  be  shown  in  small  spaces.  It  is  well  to  have  a  con- 
spicuously placed  bulletin  board;  one  on  a  level  with  the  eye 
is  most  useful.  Other  articles  which  may  or  may  not  be  wanted 
in  the  corridor  are  a  wrapping-stand  with  receptacles  for  paper 
and  twine,  for  protecting  books  in  stormy  weather,  a  large 
waste-paper  basket  beneath  it,  an  umbrella  rack,  a  settle, 
and  door-mats  or  runners.  Hat-racks  are  sometimes  provided, 
but  not  generally,  and  only  large  hbraries  find  a  check-room 
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necessary.  The  corridor  may  or  may  not  be  the  best  location 
for  a  drinking-fountain,  but  one  is  likely  to  be  needed  in  the 
building,  and  an  approved  sanitary  fountain  should  be  used. 

Circulating  department. — The  loan  desk  may  almost  be 
termed  the  heart  of  the  hbrary,  and  its  placing  and  arrangement 
are  of  great  importance.  The  receiving  space  should  be  con- 
venient to  the  entrance,  the  charging  space  should  be  near  to 
and  control  the  exit,  while  the  registration  space  is  best  at  the 
side  or  rear  of  these,  and  out  of  the  Hne  of  direct  passage; 
whether  separate  desks,  or  combined  into  one  large  one,  these 
should  be  planned  to  avoid  congestion  during  busy  hours,  but 
should  be  close  enough  together  to  be  taken  care  of  by  one 
person  in  quiet  times.  Much  friction  and  delay  are  saved  by 
adapting  each  part  of  the  desk  perfectly  to  the  kinds  of  work 
to  be  done  there,  so  that  not  one  unavoidable  motion  is  neces- 
sary; fihng  trays  should  be  fitted  to  the  particular  charging 
system  used,  and  drawers  and  cupboards  should  be  exactly 
where  needed.  There  should  be  space  for  the  book-truck 
beside  the  carding  tray,  etc.  One  large  hbrary  recently  made 
some  changes  in  its  desk  which  have  made  it  possible  to  do 
increased  work  there  with  one  assistant  less  than  before,  while 
a  few  simple  changes  in  a  desk  at  one  of  its  branches  were  esti- 
mated to  save  about  half  an  hour's  time  each  day  in  routine 
work. 

Thirty  inches  is  a  good  width  for  the  top  of  the  desk,  and 
forty  inches  a  good  height,  if  the  counter  type  of  desk  is  used. 
Battleship  Unoleum  inlaid  in  the  top  of  the  desk  makes  a  good 
surface  to  work  on  which  can  be  kept  clean  easily  and  which  is 
not  as  quickly  worn  off  by  the  books  as  the  finish  of  a  wooden 
top.  If  renewals  and  book  orders  are  taken  by  telephone,  it 
is  important  to  have  a  receiver  at  the  desk,  or  to  have  the 
telephone  booth,  if  there  is  one,  convenient  to  the  desk. 

Turnstiles  are  doubtless  necessary  in  some  places,  but  they 
are  not  inviting;   many  people  dislike  them,  and  they  are  at 
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times  dangerous  for  children  to  use  without  supervision.  They 
may  often  be  dispensed  with  by  placing  the  desk  so  that  entrance 
and  exit  are  no  wider  than  is  absolutely  necessary  and  are 
properly  controlled. 

Display  racks  furnish  one  of  the  very  best  means  of  unob- 
trusive suggestion  or  guidance  of  aimless  readers  in  selecting 
their  books.  Hence  it  is  wise  to  have  enough  of  these,  con- 
spicuously placed;  they  are  made  with  various  modifications, 
often  in  combination  with  a  bulletin  board  which  is  useful  in 
calling  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  rack.  Small  racks  for 
displaying  printed  bulletins  and  reading  lists  for  distribution 
are  also  convenient. 

Card  catalog  cabinets  are  more  likely  to  prove  permanently 
satisfactory  if  made  by  one  of  the  large  firms  speciaUzing  in  such 
work;  if  the  order  is  given  to  the  general  contractor,  special 
attention  must  be  paid  to  measurement,  construction,  and 
fittings  of  trays,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  furnish  a  tray  of  a 
standard  make  as  a  sample  and  require  that  it  be  exactly 
duplicated  so  far  as  this  does  not  infringe  on'  patents.  Where 
the  cabinet  stands  out  in  the  room,  it  may  be  desirable  to  keep 
it  so  low  that  it  does  not  obstruct  the  view  of  the  room,  and 
a  long  low  cabinet  combined  with  a  seat  at  the  back  looks 
inviting  and  utilizes  space. 

Reading  and  reference  rooms. — Tables  should  have  properly 
cored  or  built-up  tops  to  prevent  warping.  If  large  tables  are 
used,  the  width  should  be  ample  to  permit  of  the  use  of  both 
sides  comfortably;  four  feet  is  satisfactory,  and  three  and  a  half 
the  least  that  should  be  considered.  Length  may  be  what- 
ever desired,  so  long  as  proper  proportion  to  width  is  main- 
tained, though  very  long  tables  are  not  recommended  for  any 
room  of  ordinary  size.  Not  less  than  two  and  one-half  feet  of 
table  length  should  be  allowed  for  each  chair;  three  feet  is 
much  better,  and  even  more  space  will  be  appreciated  by  read- 
ers who  dislike   the  proximity  of  neighbors.     Thirty  inches 
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is  a  good  standard  height.  Some  round  tables  may  be  desirable 
to  break  the  monotony  and  occasionally  an  oval  shape  fits 
a  particular  space  well;  the  round  ones  may  be  from  four  to 
six  feet  in  diameter,  though  the  latter  are  too  large  for  any  but 
large  rooms.  If  legs  are  set  well  in  from  the  corners  and 
stretchers  are  high  enough  to  prevent  their  use  as  foot-rests, 
there  will  be  much  less  marring  of  tables.  The  tops  should  be 
secured  to  the  frames  in  a  way  to  allow  for  expansion  and 
shrinkage.  Some  individual  study  tables  will  make  for  com- 
fort of  serious  workers;  tops  two  by  three  feet  are  practical, 
but  they  are  better  larger  if  space  permits. 

Chairs  with  wooden  seats  are  most  durable;  the  saddle 
seat  seems  to  be  comfortable  to  most  people.  The  least  expen- 
sive strong  chair  is  probably  the  bent-wood  type,  but  it  is  so 
light  that  it  tips  over  easily,  an  objection  in  a  crowded  room; 
it  also  sometimes  causes  annoyance  by  squeaking  when  the 
screws  work  loose.  A  straight-backed  chair  on  good,  simple, 
craftsman  lines  proves  very  satisfactory  for  students  working 
at  tables,  and  a  small  armchair,  such  as  the  "Bank  of  England" 
or  the  "Windsor"  model,  seems  more  inviting  for  those  who 
come  to  do  leisurely  reading.  Eighteen  inches  is  a  good  general 
height  for  the  seat,  but  a  few  higher  and  lower  ones  may  be 
wanted;  a  librarian  fitting  up  a  new  building  recently  had  two 
requests  brought  to  him  by  users  of  the  Hbrary,  one  from  a  short 
stout  lady  suggesting  that  some  chairs  with  short  legs  would 
add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  herself  and  others,  and  the  second 
from  a  tall,  slender  one  who  put  in  a  plea  for  some  higher 
chairs.  Metal  disks  or  gUdes  should  be  put  on  all  chairs;  they 
are  far  more  satisfactory  and  durable  than  rubber  tips  or  caps. 
A  few  large,  comfortable  armchairs  disposed  in  nooks  and 
corners  always  attract  occupants. 

Window  seats  may  serve  the  triple  purpose  of  screening 
radiators  beneath  them,  adding  much  to  the  inviting  appear- 
ance of  the  room,  and  increasing  the  seating  capacity;    fire- 
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side  seats  are  also  attractive  in  front  of  or  beside  fireplaces. 
A  backless  bench  seat  which  can  be  approached  from  either 
side,  and  with  a  broad,  flat  return  arm  at  either  end  to  serve 
as  a  book-rest,  is  useful  in  a  book  alcove,  and  occasionally 
in  a  large  reading-room  a  circular  seat  fits  in  well.  If  any  seats 
or  armchairs  are  upholstered,  leather  is  the  most  suitable 
material  to  use.  Revolving  chairs  are  more  convenient  for  the 
desk  of  the  librarian  and  assistants,  who  often  have  to  leave 
them  hastily.  If  the  delivery  desk  is  high  the  desk  chairs  here 
should  correspond  in  height,  and  these  higher  chairs  also  require 
footstools  adjusted  in  height  for  comfort;  the  foot-rests  are 
sometimes  fitted  into  the  desk  itself.  Light  stools  are  handy 
in  consulting  books  on  lower  shelves,  and  if  bookcases  are 
without  base-steps,  stools  or  steps  may  be  needed  to  reach  the 
upper  shelves. 

If  the  Ubrarian's  desk  stands  in  one  of  the  pubUc  rooms,  a 
low  roll-top  desk  which  will  not  obstruct  the  view  is  convenient. 
All  other  desks  would  better  be  flat-topped,  and  the  size  may 
vary  with  the  use  to  which  the  desk  is  to  be  put;  Ubrarians'  and 
catalogers'  desks  should  be  fitted  with  some  standard-size  card 
files;  specially  outfitted  catalogers'  desks  are  made  by  one  or 
two  library  houses,  and  good  stock  typewriter  desks  are  also 
in  the  market.  Magazine  racks  and  cases  are  planned  in 
various  ways;  smaller  Hbraries  usually  find  the  racks  which 
display  the  current  numbers  preferable  to  the  pigeonhole 
cases.  Plate-glass  fronts  to  the  pockets  of  these  racks  show 
the  magazine  covers  to  good  advantage,  and,  with  an  alpha- 
betical arrangement,  make  it  possible  to  dispense  with  labels. 
Cases  or  drawers  should  be  planned  for  holding  the  unbound 
back  numbers.  For  newspapers  several  varieties  of  stock  files 
are  available. 

An  arrangement  for  shelving  and  for  consulting  dictionaries 
and  atlases  easily  and  expeditiously  is  desirable,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  double-faced  case  has  been  devised  about  three  and 
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one-half  feet  high  with  the  top  shelf  divided  by  a  lateral  par- 
tition through  the  center,  giving  shelving  for  two  rows  of 
dictionaries  and  similar-sized  ready-reference  works,  with  the 
lower  shelves  undivided  and  spaced  closely  for  holding  atlases 
and  map  foUos  lying  flat;  length  and  width  can  be  varied  with 
the  books  to  be  accommodated,  and  the  flat  or  sloping  top  is 
of  a  height  convenient  for  consulting  them  standing.  For 
wall  maps  a  simple  wooden  frame  suspended  like  a  marquise 
and  fitted  with  curtain  roller  springs  for  the  maps  is  inexpensive 
and  practical.  If  the  Ubrary  possesses  many  large  valuable 
foUos,  foho  cases  with  roller  shelves  will  be  desirable,  and  locked 
cases  should  be  provided  for  rare  and  costly  books. 

Vertical  files  are  necessary,  not  only  for  office  correspond- 
ence, but  also  for  filing  pictures,  cUppings,  pamphlets,  etc. 
Drop-front  file  cases  are  made  for  large  photographs  and  prints. 
Cabinets  for  storing  bulletins  and  posters  may  utilize  space 
under  windows  or  glass  partitions,  or  be  set  into  the  rear  of  the 
delivery  desk. 

It  will  prove  economical  to  provide  good  book-trucks  and 
enough  of  them  to  expedite  daily  work;  hbrary-supply  houses 
will  fill  orders  to  match  a  special  finish  if  desired. 

A  good  clock  is  useful  in  nearly  every  room  in  a  library. 
It  should  be  a  silent  clock  with  large  dial,  and  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  be  visible  from  all  parts  of  the  room. 

Children's  room. — The  relation  of  the  size  of  this  room  to 
the  probable  number  of  children  who  will  use  it  at  any  one 
time  as  a  reading-room  should  influence  the  general  character 
of  furnishing  and  the  arrangement  of  furniture;  thus,  if  a  maxi- 
mum of  seating  capacity  is  required,  aisle  space,  shape  and 
number  of  tables,  placing  of  catalog  cases,  magazine  racks,  etc., 
must  be  regulated  with  this  in  mind. 

Two  heights  of  tables  and  chairs  accommodate  the  children 
well;  tables  twenty- three  and  twenty-seven  inches  and  chairs 
with  seats  fourteen  and  sixteen  inches  are  good  heights,  with 
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window  and  fireside  seats  fifteen  inches  high  and  the  same 
depth.  Racks  similar  to  the  magazine  racks  should  be  placed 
near  the  low  tables  for  the  little  children,  to  hold  the  picture 
books  which  are  kept  in  order  much  more  easily  in  such  racks 
than  on  the  shelves. 

A  few  slant-top  reading-desks,  long  enough  for  three  or 
four  chairs  at  each,  break  the  monotony  of  many  tables,  and 
seem  especially  desirable  because  they  may  be  placed  so  that 
the  light  comes  at  the  best  angle  for  reading  and  because  the 
children  maintain  a  comfortable  and  healthful  posture  in  reading 
at  such  desks. 

Book-shelves  should  be  from  five  feet  three  inches  to  six 
feet  high,  and  eight  inches  deep  inside.  One  case  with  glass 
doors  which  lock  is  useful  for  the  choicer  illustrated  editions  of 
juvenile  books.  If  a  lavatory  is  needed  in  this  room,  it  can 
be  fitted  into  a  cabinet  uniform  in  height  and  width  with  the 
bookcase  units. 

Staf  rooms. — The  long  hours  during  which  many  libraries 
are  open  make  provision  for  the  comfort  of  the  staff  imperative, 
and  a  suite  consisting  of  locker-room,  toilet  and  lavatory,  rest- 
room,  lunch-room,  and  kitchen  or  kitchenette  are  desirable, 
though  for  a  small  staff  the  three  last-named  rooms  may  be 
combined  in  one  by  fitting  it  with  a  folding  kitchen-cabinet 
containing  the  gas  or  electric  stove,  cupboard  for  dishes  and 
cooking  utensils,  drawers  for  linen,  etc.  A  couch,  some  easy 
chairs,  a  restful  color  scheme  different  from  that  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  building,  and  some  home-like  touches  in  curtains 
and  pictures  will  help  to  give  this  retreat  an  atmosphere  of 
detachment  from  the  busy  rooms  where  the  working  hours 
are  spent,  too  often  under  stress. 

Office,  work-rooms,  etc. — These  should  be  fitted  up  to  facili- 
tate the  work  to  be  done  in  each,  according  to  its  character. 
At  least  one  typewriter  is  indispensable;  it  should  be  one 
which  makes  several  good  carbon  copies,  and  for  cataloging 
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use,  should  be  equipped  with  devices  for  holding  cards,  for  two- 
color  ribbon,  and  with  the  necessary  cataloging  symbols  on  the 
keyboard.  The  quieter  machines  should  be  considered  for 
library  use.  Some  sort  of  duphcating  machine  is  essential; 
there  are  many  kinds — mimeograph,  neostyle,  printograph, 
writerpress,  hektograph,  schapiragraph,  etc. — and  even  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  is  much  better  than  none.  For  the 
medium-sized  hbrary  the  power  multigraph  with  printing 
attachments  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in  saving  printer's  bills, 
and  is  a  fairly  good  substitute  for  a  printing  department. 

Other  labor-saving  machines  will  be  mentioned  later,  but 
one  more  requires  special  emphasis  here — the  vacuum  cleaner, 
with  proper  attachments  for  sweeping,  book  dusting,  etc. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  systematic  storage  of 
suppHes  and  all  working  materials  and  equipment,  including 
the  cleaning  outfit  for  the  janitor;  the  latter  should  be  a  handy 
man  provided  with  the  necessary  tools  for  making  all  sorts  of 
minor  repairs,  and  the  tools  should  have  their  regular  places 
for  convenient,  orderly,  and  safe  storage. 

Slop-sinks  should  be  so  placed  that  cleaners  do  not  have  to 
carry  water  unreasonable  distances;  they  may  be  set  into  the 
walls  between  rooms,  with  access  to  them  from  either  room 
through  cabinets  set  into  the  bookcases  or  continuing  the 
case  lines. 

Electric-Hght  switches  should  be  located  conveniently  for 
the  staff,  but  not  too  temptingly  for  the  small  boy;  the  switch- 
board cabinet  can  easily  be  set  into  the  wall  or  desk  paneUng. 

An  automatic  house  phone  very  soon  pays  for  itself  in  the 
saving  of  time  in  a  building  of  more  than  two  or  three  rooms, 
and  buzzers  frequently  have  their  uses  as  a  supplement  to  or  as 
a  cheaper  substitute  for  the  interphone.  If  there  is  more  than 
one  floor  and  no  elevator,  a  book  hft  is  an  economy. 

Lecture  and  club  rooms. — For  auditoriums  of  any  size  most 
city  codes  now  require  stationary  seats,  and  there  are  numerous 
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firms  which  specialize  in  these.  A  speaker's  desk  or  table, 
a  few  platform  chairs,  a  reader's  desk  with  shaded  light,  and 
a  stereopticon  or  moving-picture  equipment  may  also  be  needed 
here.  For  the  club-rooms  a  few  ordinary  chairs  are  better 
for  small  group  meetings,  supplemented  when  the  rooms  are 
to  be  filled  by  folding  chairs  which  may  be  stored  when  not 
needed.  Folding  benches  are  also  useful  for  the  story-hour, 
but  it  is  important  to  plan  the  catches  so  that  small  prjdng 
fingers  cannot  manipulate  them  and  cause  a  bench  to  collapse 
during  the  story  time. 

Floor  coverings. — Cork  tihng  probably  most  nearly  approaches 
the  ideal  floor  covering  yet  devised  for  libraries,  but  it  is  beyond 
the  means  of  most  of  them;  rubber  tiling  is  also  expensive  and 
not  entirely  without  objections.  Cork  carpet  of  the  best  grade 
and  thickness,  properly  laid  on  a  wood  floor,  and  properly  cared 
for,  is  durable,  quiet,  and  satisfactory.  Domestic  makes  of 
cork  carpet  seem  better  than  the  imported.  When  cemented 
directly  to  a  concrete  floor,  the  condensation  of  moisture  beneath 
it  sometimes  gives  trouble,  and  a  water-proof  coating  for  the 
concrete  is  now  available  which  promises  to  prevent  this  trouble. 
The  carpet  should  be  well  seasoned  before  using,  and  cleaners 
should  be  instructed  not  to  let  water  get  into  the  seams;  if  the 
moisture  penetrates  the  cement  and  stands  underneath,  the 
carpet  will  soon  rot  out  at  the  edges.  The  periodical  oiUng  or 
varnishing  of  the  carpet  keeps  the  pores  filled  and  greatly 
prolongs  its  wearing  quahties;  detailed  directions  for  the  care 
of  cork  carpet  are  given  in  the  article  listed  under  that  topic 
in  the  bibUography. 

The  best  grade  of  battleship  linoleum  is  gaining  favor  as  a 
Ubrary  floor  covering,  and  its  firmer  texture  and  imperviousness 
to  water  would  seem  to  offset  the  very  slight  advantage  the 
cork  carpet  may  have  in  noiselessness. 

Vestibules  and  toilet  rooms  should  have  tiled  floors,  and  the 
latter  also  a  high  tiled  wainscoting  with  coved  base. 
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Light  and  light  fixtures. — Theoretically  one  is  inclined  to 
decide  on  indirect  lighting  for  any  Hbrary.  The  cost  is  from 
10  to  30  per  cent  greater  than  direct  hghting,  however,  and  for 
the  average  small  Ubrary  whose  funds  for  maintenance  are  so 
often  inadequate  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  what  is  called  the 
semi-indirect,  which  differs  from  the  indirect  in  having  a  trans- 
lucent shade  giving  both  transmitted  and  reflected  Hght,  while 
the  eyes  are  still  sufl&ciently  protected  from  the  bright  glare  of 
the  lamp.  Overhead  Hghting  should  be  sufficient  to  dispense 
with  case,  desk,  and  table  hghts,  except  possibly  one  or  two 
table  Ughts  for  readers  who  require  unusually  strong  hght. 
For  the  best  results  with  reflected  hght,  either  indirect  or  semi- 
indirect,  the  lamps  must  be  adjusted  at  the  proper  distance  from 
the  ceiling,  the  latter  must  be  white,  and  the  lamps  and  reflect- 
ors must  be  kept  very  clean. 

Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  past  few  years 
in  the  designing  and  manufacturing  of  Ught  fixtures  and 
shades,  and  it  is  no  longer  difficult  to  find  simple,  tasteful 
fixtures  at  reasonable  prices.  The  darker  metal  finishes  require 
less  care  than  does  the  poUshed  brass  to  keep  them  look- 
ing well. 

Cost. — Prices  vary  so  with  time  and  locahty  that  no  schedule 
of  prices  can  be  of  general  use.  As  on  most  other  things,  prices 
have  advanced  materially  within  the  past  few  years.  In  com- 
paring building  costs  of  many  Hbraries,  there  is  much  variation 
in  the  items  of  furniture  and  fittings  included  in  the  general 
building  contracts  and  those  not  so  included.  The  proportion 
of  cost  of  furniture  and  fittings  to  the  cost  of  the  completed 
building  ranges,  in  the  comparisons  made,  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  and  it  is  wise  in  planning  a  building  to  have 
a  sufficient  allowance  for  the  furnishing. 

Many  of  the  state  hbrary  commissions  have  collected  data 
as  to  cost,  desirability,  etc.,  of  everything  needed  in  equipping 
a  building,  and  it  is  well  for  the  librarian  and  trustees  of  any 
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library  planning  or  engaged  in  refurnishing  a  building  to  take 
advantage  of  this  information,  and  also  to  visit  libraries  of 
similar  size  and  like  problems. 

The  Committee  on  hbrary  administration  of  the  American 
Library  Association  has  undertaken  a  comprehensive  study  of 
library  equipment  and  labor-saving  devices  adapted  to  Hbrary 
use.  Its  first  printed  questionnaire  sent  to  the  libraries  of  this 
country  asks  for  all  possible  information  about  the  following  Ust, 
the  general  items  of  which  are  given  here  as  suggestive  both  of 
further  equipment  which  may  be  needed  or  considered,  and  of 
this  committee  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  every 
article  included  in  the  list,  for  although  some  of  them  classify 
as  suppUes  rather  than  under  the  headings  of  this  chapter,  and 
others  will  be  considered  only  by  the  large  libraries,  they  are  all 
pertinent  to  it  so  far  as  convenient  places  do  need  to  be  planned 
for  keeping  and  using  them.  They  are:  adding  machines,  ad- 
dressing machines,  billing  machines,  binding  and  repair  materi- 
als, book-pockets,  book-supports,  book-trucks,  book-typewriters, 
brushes  and  dusters,  bulletin  boards,  card-alphabeting  devices, 
card  and  paper  cutters,  cash  registers,  copying  machines, 
counters,  date-holders,  dating-stamps,  dictating-machines, 
dummies,  exhibition  frames,  fiUng  systems,  finger  pads,  floor- 
covering,  floor  machines,  folding  machines,  fountain  pens, 
guide  cards,  index  guides,  ink,  inkpads,  inkwells,  intercom- 
municating systems,  label  holders,  labels,  loose-leaf  systems, 
magazine  binders,  magazine  covers,  mail  openers,  manifolding 
machines,  map  cases,  metal  furniture,  moistening  devices, 
music  binders,  newspaper  files,  numbering  and  dating  machines, 
pamphlet  binders,  paper-fastening  devices,  paper  presses,  pasting 
machines,  pencil  sharpeners,  photographic  copying  machines, 
printing  presses,  sealing  machines,  sign-making  devices,  stacks 
and  shelving,  stamp-aflELxing  machines,  telephone  attachments, 
time  records  of  staff,  time  stamps,  typewriter  ribbons,  type- 
writers, umbrella  stands,  vacuum  cleaners,  visible  indexes. 
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Care  of  furniture. — Good  furniture  is  easily  ruined  by 
improper  care,  and  it  is  rarely  safe  to  trust  to  the  knowledge 
and  judgment  of  janitor  or  janitress  in  its  treatment.  The 
makers  or  a  reUable  furniture  dealer  can  give  full  directions  for 
caring  for  a  given  finish;  these  directions  should  be  given  in 
detail  to  the  cleaners,  with  sufficient  supervision  to  have  them 
carefully  followed. 
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